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Sociability Our Watchword 
San Francisco’s Most Restricted Ball Room, 
Especially Featuring Old Fashioned Dances. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


‘ One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
-the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


$131,072,571.52 
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Assets 

Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 

Pension Fund over $690,000.00 
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Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
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Reductions of 10 to 50% 


In Every Section of this Great Home- 
furnishing Store 


LIBERAL THRIFT PLAN TERMS 
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FOR SALE 


In a select neighborhood 
LOT (25 x 120) 


) 
on East side of Fourth Avenue, 125 feet 
Scouth of Irving Street. This is the only vacant 
cellent homes. There is a large garage on 


One of America’s Largest Home Furnishers 
Annual August Sale 


lot on the block and is surrounded by ex- 
rear of lot. Near “‘N" car line and through 
Duboce tunnel is only 10 minutes from center 
of town. 

An Al Investment 


For information, apply to owner 


Phone MArket 7070 
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E cloth the Entire 
family on “Cheer- 


ful Credit.” | 


We welcome Credit Accounts 


of all men steadily employed 
or permanently located . 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 
Mission at 22nd Street 


NOTE: We close every night in the week except 
Saturday 
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Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 
2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


FOOD SHOP 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 
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The trade union movement, like all great armies, 
has camp followers. They are the ones who fail 
to demand union-made goods and service. 
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Union-Made Work Shoes 


Store Open Till 9:30 P. M. Saturdays 


R. A. French 


2611 MISSION STREET 


At 22nd Street, adjoining the Owl Drug Co. 
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OUR PARADOXICAL PEACE 


By Robert Whitaker. 
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Paradox abounds on every hand when we study 
the present world situation with respect to war 
and peace. Here are five formulas which set forth 
briefly the contradictions in which we stand. 

(1) There never was an age in the history of the 
world in which there was such opposition to war 
as there is today. And also, 

There never was an age in the history of the 
world in which there was such preparation for war 
as there is today. 

(2) Never were there so many people as today 
who would have nothing to do with war. And 
also, 

Never was it so impossible as it is today for 
anybody to refuse some form or other of partici- 
pation in war. 

(3) War was never so unprofitable as it is today, 
And also war was never so profitable as it is today. 


(4) Never was there such honest and awaken- 
ing publicity against war as we have in our time. 
And also, 

Never was there such mendacious, malicious, and 
mischievous publicity on the side of war as we 
have in our time. 

(5) Never was peace so desirable as it is now. 
And also, 

Never was peace so abominable as it is now. 

Concerning the first paradox set forth above 
there will be little dispute. Anti-war agitation is 
evident on every hand. Yet the League of Nations 
reports officially that the “civilized nations” are at 
present spending approximately three and three- 
quarters billions of dollars a year on war, which is 
one hundred millions more than last year’s expen- 
ditures, and far away beyond any expenditures of 
former times. 

As to the fact that multitudes are today resolved 
that they at least will withdraw from participation 
in war it is only necessary to refer to the many 
who are signing up with The War Resisters’ 
League and other like organizations. Yet it is 
evident whenever war is at hand how imperious is 
the demand upon everyone of us, and how next to 
impossible it is to withdraw from having part in 
War, 

War costs today run far beyond those of any 
former age. But by this very fact the individuals 
and corporations who profit by these expenditures 
have a larger stake than ever in promoting the 
Spirit of war and preparations for war. Literally 
billions of capital today are on the side of keeping 
alive war-fear and war-fury. 

Pitiless publicity as to the horrors and the high 
Costs of war can be found now as never before, in 
war books, war pictures and anti-war propaganda 
tverywhere.. Yet newspaper sensationalism was 
never so much in evidence when there is any 
chance of stirring up nation against nation. Head- 
lines are generally on the side of war. 

When we come to consider the fifth couplet in 
this series of paradoxes there will be many to de- 
mur to the second sentence. That peace is more 
portant and more desirable than ever is obvious 
Cnough, by reason of the fact that everyone can 
observe the complexities of modern civilization, the 
Practical impossibility of carrying on war any- 
Where without upsetting the world balance, and 
the fearful havoc which war makes under modern 
Conditions of warfare. 


But how shall we prove that peace is today more 


abominable than of old, or that peace ever can be 
an abominable thing? 

Two facts should give us pause before we re- 
fuse this statement of the character of present-day 
peace. 

The first is the fact that in practically every na- 
tion of our day which has any claim to rank as 
civilized the peace program is a studied and delib- 
erate preparation for mass murder on the most 
colossal scale, and with the most diabolical in- 
genuity man has ever known. War is a hysteria, 
and much may be forgiven men and women for 
what they say and do in war. But how shall 
heaven itself forgive civilization, as it is, for the 
cold-blooded, calculating manner in which nations 
spend their peace periods preparing to wreck 
civilization when the next hysteria strikes them? 
Could anything be more irrational or more immoral 
than our present uses of peace interims? War is 
mass murder with the palliative that it is carried 
on under brain-storm conditions, under what law- 
yers would call an irruption of temporary insan- 
ity. But peace “preparedness,” one of the foulest 
falsehoods any word ever covered, is mass murder 
“with malice prepense.” Indeed, it is worse, for 
the murder we intend in our preparations is al- 
ways worse than we are actually able to carry out. 

Moreover our program of peace not only in- 
volves deliberate preparation to do worse things 
than man has ever been able to do, but it is, in and 
of itself, a program of warfare of a less obviously 
but more certainly destructive character. After all, 
our war preparations are all contingent. We may 
not actually employ the devilish devices which we 
are working out in preparation for war. But lest 
we fail of using them through lack of opportunity 
we make peace itself a period of economic canni- 
balism wherein flesh is bound to run short with- 
out resort to open violence. That is, we engage in 
such a robbery of labor at home as compels us to 
warfare abroad in order to get rid of the loot. 
Back of all war we quite generally admit today 
is the economic motive. Even Woodrow Wilson 
admitted this when the period for prisoning other 
men for saying it too soon had passed by. But the 
expression is too elegant to be explicit and evi- 
dent to the common mind. What the confession 
really means is this, that mass murder proceeds 
out of mass stealing which has gone before. We 
must rob labor at home over long periods of so- 


Beautiful Set of Nature Tinted Teeth 


$12.50 up 
Gold or Porcelain Crowns.................... $5.00 
Painless Extracting 
“If it hurts don’t pay” 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
Credit Given Gladly 


DR. J. C. CAMPBELL 


942 MARKET STREET 


called peace in order to carry on those competi- 
tions with other robbers of labor abroad which 
will allow us to get up the hysterias necessary for 
international warfare. Peace time is the time in 
which we accumulate the loot over which we fight 
in war time. There would be no occasion for us to 
do what we do in war, or to use our preparations 
for war, if we were not carrying on in the peace 
period so as to make collisions and contentions in- 
evitable. 


Until we get rid of the abominations of peace 
we shall never be done with the abominations of 
war. 
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BUSINESS RECOVERY NOT VISIBLE. 

There is nothing in prevailing business facts to 
indicate the end of the business depression, de- 
clares the Annalist, an authoritative journal of 
commerce and finance. 


Ballyhoo pipers for prosperity by proclamation 
claim that business conditions can not be worse 
than they are now and that therefore improvement 
is the next inevitable step. 

“It would be a welcome discovery to find in the 
current records of business the evidence that the 
‘traditional darkest hour just before the dawn’ had 
arrived, and was even now passing into new bright- 
ness,” says the Annalist. “That evidence is not 
visible, however; the records suggest, on the con- 
trary, that some further general decline in business 
must be endured. Building contracts, the com- 
modity price level, freight loadings, steel and 
electric power production, and automobiles, all 
clearly fail to point upward. 
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Pay nothing down—75c a week 


Accurate time-keeper for the working man. 
Full exchange value allowed within 30 days, if de- 
sired, on higher price watch. 


BROWNE- 
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Incorporated 


2520 MISSION STREET 
Bet. 21st and 22nd 


EXPERT OPTOMETRIST ON DUTY ALL DAY 
Have Your Eyes Examined Free. Glasses on Credit 
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The Family Shoe Store 
2412 MISSION ST. 


Near Twentieth 


Packard Shoes 


for Men 
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STORY OF RAWLEIGH OF FREEPORT. 


“Non-Union Forty Years,” He Says; Will Not 
Change. 


“King-Maker,” Tariff Adviser, Art Collector and 
“Head Man” in His Town, Discusses Poli- 
cies with ILNS Man—Resents Criti- 
cism and Consults Lawyers—Gives 
City Huge Lincoln Statue. 


RAWLEIGH. 


This is the second of a series of articles about W. 
T. Rawleigh of Freeport, written by Joseph A, Wise, 
International Labor News Service Bureau chief at 
Chicago. Mr. Wise went to Freeport for ILNS to 
make a first-hand, on-the-ground survey of conditions 
in the Ravwleigh plant—Editor. 


By Joseph A. Wise. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Freeport, Ill, August 2.—The trade unionist 
who makes his first visit to the office of the “open 
shop” W. T. Rawleigh Company of this city is due 
for a shock as soon as he enters the front door. 
Hanging on the wall at the left of the “open shop” 
time clock is a fine framed picture of the elder 
Robert M. La Follette, deceased emancipator of 
American seamen. Immediately underneath the 
picture of La Follette hangs a membership card of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. At the 
right of the “open shop” time clock hangs a fine 
picture of George Washington. 

After a wait of a half hour, I was ushered into 
the august presence of the “head man” of Free- 
port, who operates eight “open shop” plants in the 
United States, two in Canada, one in Australia, a 
thousand-acre farm west of Freeport and planta- 
tions in the West Indies, in Madagascar and in the 
Comoro Islands. 

Rawleigh Is Asked About 1924 Campaign. 

Rawleigh very thoughtfully had a stenographer 
at hand to make a record of the hour’s combination 
interview, conversation and debate. 

I was curious, for one thing, to ascertain what 
had been the final outcome of an incident that 
nearly developed into a national scandal during the 
La Follette - Wheeler presidential campaign of 
1924. I did not obtain much light on that point, 
but gleaned several bits of interesting information 
along other lines. 

During the height of the 1924 presidential cam- 
paign some Chicago union printers started a ruckus 
in reference to a lot of La Follette-Wheeler liter- 
ature that it was alleged had been printed in a non- 
union shop operated by Rawleigh here in Freeport. 
I was representing International Labor News Ser- 
vice at the La Follette-Wheeler national head- 
quarters in Chicago, and being a member of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16 the matter was 
called to my attention. 

Great Double Play—Nelson to Ekern. 

I consulted with E. A. Patzke, who was then 
the president of No. 16. He instructed me to act 
for the union. That put me “in the middle,” so to 
speak. I took the matter up with Congressman 
John W. Nelson of Wisconsin, La Follette national 
chairman. He “passed the buck” to Herman 
Ekern, former Attorney General of Wisconsin, 
who ran me ragged for several days in efforts to 
persuade me to influence the printers to “lay off.” 
Ekern revealed to me that Rawleigh was the finan- 
cial angel of the campaign and that it would be 
disastrous to lose him. 


The American Federation of Labor and all of 
its affiliates were in the campaign up to their eye- 
brows by this time. None of us previously knew 
that the very life of the campaign depended upon 
a big “open shop” employer. The problem was to 
prevent the story getting out at a critical time and 
at the same time satisfy the clamoring and blood- 
thirsty union printers who knew all about Raw- 
leigh and his peculiar ways. 
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Rawleigh Visits Chicago But Spars For Time. 

Finally Rawleigh was induced to go to Chicago 
from Freeport for an interview with me. He put 
up a stiff argument upon his arrival in Chicago, 
but finally agreed to confer with a representative 
of the International Typographical Union at Free- 
port. It was arranged that Luther German of 
Springfield should handle the matter for the union. 
This arrangement calmed the embattled Chicago 
union printers and caused many of us to believe 
that Rawleigh would unionize his plant. But it 
was not unionized and is operated on an “open 
shop” basis today. It is my judgment, in view of 


his present attitude, that Rawleigh simply sparred | 


for time until the election was over. 

Rawleigh in his interview with me here com- 
plained that he was sick at the time, but went to 
Chicago upon the urgent request of Senator La 
Follette, the presidential candidate, who made his 
desire known over the long distance telephone 
from Washington, 

Bought the Furniture and Gave Big Sums. 

“T had just been in Chicago,” said Rawleigh. “I 
opened the headquarters for them. I bought fur- 
niture and gave them a substantial contribution, 
and later I gave them another substantial contri- 
bution. Then when I printed that literature at my 
own expense that trouble was started, and now six 
years later the matter is up again.” 

Rawleigh operates a huge non-union printing 
plant here, has another in Montreal, Canada, and 
it is said he is establishing one in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. More about this later, and also interesting 
information in reference to Rawleighs large “open 
shop” glass bottle factory here in Freeport. 

SS ge 
SLIP VAST SUMS TO INSIDERS. ‘ 

The president of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
last year, received a bonus of $1,623,532. 

This information was pried from officers of the 
company in a court suit that is intended to check 
merging this company with Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company. 

It was shown that three vice-presidents last 
year received in excess of $375,000 apiece in bon- 
uses. A group of Bethlehem executives received a 
total of $36,493,668 in bonuses from 1911 to 1929, 
inclusive. 

Stockholders of the company were unaware of 
these tremendous salaries until the information was 
forced from the company. The stockholders be- 
lieved their president was paid $12,000 annually. 

Even hard-boiled Wall Street financiers question 
if any man is worth such a wage that would aver- 
age $5416 a day if the president worked 300 days 
in the year and took no holiday, nor winter trips 
to Palm Beach or summer trip to northern Eu- 
rope. 

These financiers are plainly worried at the ex- 
posure that may cause stockholders to ask if this 
is the only thing that boards of directors do with 
their property. 

The ease with which Bethlehem directors con- 
cealed this vast sum should open the eyes of work- 
ers who imagine that they are partners in the com- 
pany plant when they buy a few shares of stock on 
the installment plan. 

Boards of directors are agents of the owners— 
stockholders—and yet we find more than $36,000,- 
000 has been secretly handed out to a few insiders 
between 1911 and 1929. 

This sort of bookkeeping could easily make a 
100 per cent profit look like a streak of red on the 
wrong side of the ledger. This would be useful 
if wages were to be cut or a tax reduction cam- 
paign launched. 

If the Bethlehem directors can hand out $36,- 
000,000 to a few insiders and pay their president 
a secret bonus of more than $1,600,000 without 
their stockholders’ knowledge, isn’t it fair to as- 
sume that additional “pay dirt” would be struck if 
the investigation were continued? 

And isn’t it fair to assume that Bethlehem is not 
the only concern that has perfected plans to hide 
profits? 
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MEN'S WEAR 


When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer” prices 
and you help local industry. Our other 
union-made lines include: 
NECKWEAR 
SWEATERS 
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GARTERS 
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736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 
119 Montgomery 
[Stores also at Sacramento, Fresno & Los Angeles] 
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Radios - Supplies 


Purchase your radio from an advertiser 
in your paper. Better service and same 
price for Standard makes 
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Complete 
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Nothing Else to Buy $45 
RADIO SALVAGE CO., LTD. 


{ 
1446 Market Street SAN i cared 
1710 San Pablo Avenue 

371-75 So. First Street San OSE 


W. G. MENARY 


Home of “Cheerful Service” 


BEST VALUES IN RADIO 
EASY PAYMENT—CITY WIDE SERVICE 
Main Store—3186-90 Mission St., Jct. Valencia 
1600 Divisadero St. 4811 Geary ‘St. at 12th Ave. 
1845 Ocean Ave., cor. Ashto' 
Phone for FREE TRIAL—ATwater 5614 


EXCELSIOR MUSIC SHOP 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 
VICTOR RADIO 
“No Set in the World Like It” 
Phone RAndolph 5059 


4627 Mission Streci | 
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The Rochester Clothing Co. 


Established 1906 
Clothing, Furnishings and Hats 
CORNER MISSION AND THIRD 


Specializing in 
Union-made Clothing and Furnishings 


You Have a Right to Demand 
Stylish Merchandise 


And you owe it to yourself to do so... 
Prices are not prohibitive . . . It is smart 
to be stylish, and it is wise to be thrifty 
. . « Shop at 
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According to reports received by William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
unemployment increased in July. The following is 
a resume of the reports received: 

“The summer dull season has brought an in- 
crease in unemployment. Reports from trade un- 
ions in 24 cities show 21 per cent out of work as 
compared with 20 per cent in June. 

“An increase in unemployment in July is not 
unusual. Our figures for 1928 showed more out 
of work in July than June, but this year the in- 
crease is particularly unfortunate, for wage earn- 
ers already have a long period of lowered income 
and privation behind them. Also, their buying 
power is important at this time when stimulation 
of trade and production are especially needed. 

“In building trades, the low level of activity this 
year has meant less work than usual, and the cus- 
tomary summer improvement in employment has 
not occurred. Unemployment is still at the high 
May level with 37 per cent out of work. 

“In metal trades, special dullness this year has 
raised unemployment to 21 per cent of the mem- 
bership in July. Unemployment has increased al- 
most continually since January when 15 per cent 
were out of work, and now over three times as 
many are unemployed as in July last year. In 
printing, unemployment has also increased since 
January, and seven per cent are now out of work 


as compared to five per cent at the first of the 


year. This is an unusually high figure for printing. 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed. 


July* June July July 
1930 1930 1929 1928 


Building Trades ..... 37 37 16 24 

Metal Trades ........ 21 19 6 13 

Printing Trades ...... 7 6 4 5 

All union members ... 21 20 9 12 
*Preliminary. 


MIDNIGHT. ...A woman 
warming herself before a 
fire. The garb becomes a 
rush of flame. Someone 
seizes the telephone. 

The operator responds 
instantly. She summons 
fire department, physi- 
cian, hospital, ambulance. 
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crease in clothing and textile industries, and also 
on railroads. There were small increases in manu- 
facturing, and in theatre and moving picture oper- 
ation, and among professionals. A substantial im- 
provement in the seafaring and shipping trades on 
the other hand is encouraging. 

“The report for cities shows more increases than 
last month, but it is encouraging that eight cities 
report better conditions than in June. Fourteen 
show more out of work, as compared with eleven 
last month. There have been some important im- 
provements, however. Boston, where unemploy- 
ment has been particularly high, with no improve- 
ment this year, has at last reported a slight change 
for the better, and San Antonio, where unemploy- 
ment in building has been especially serious, re- 
ports more back at work this month. But eight 
cities still have 40 per cent or more out of work 
in building trades, and 10 have more than 15 
per cent unemployed in all other trades. 

“In order that our figures may be used to rep- 
resent total unemployment of wage earners in the 
United States, we are weighing them for building 
trades. This will make it possible to apply our fig- 
ures to general situation. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the following figures represent unem- 
ployment in large cities and do not include farm 
laborers or office workers. The weighted figures 
follow showing that unemployment increased 14.8 
per cent from June to July. 

Per Cent Unemployed. 
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“But surely,” cried Jean, “you didn’t tell him 
straight out that you loved him?” 

“Goodness, no,” Mildred said calmly. “He had 
to squeeze it out of me.”—Buffalo News. 


In a minute or two the 
crisis is over. Little lights 
on the long switchboard 
blink as the human drama 
of the city goes forward. .. 

No task too big. No call 
too small. Every call an 
opportunity to be of per- 
sonal service to someone. 


Tue PAciric TELEPHONE 
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UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION. | “Reports for the other trades show a large in- HARRY ORCHARD ASKS PAROLE. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

Boise, Idaho.—Harry Orchard, chief witness for 
the State in the famous Moyer-Pettibone-Haywood 
case, has made application for a parole. Orchard 
is serving a life sentence for the assassination of 
Governor Frank Steunenberg in 1905 during labor 
troubles in the Couer d’Alene district of Idaho. 

Orchard turned State’s evidence against William 
D. Haywood, Charles Moyer and George Petti- 
bone, officers of the Western Federation of Miners, 
accused of conspiracy in the assassination. Hay- 
wood, Moyer and Pettibone were acquitted. 

Governor Steunenberg was killed by a bomb 
which exploded when he opened a gate at his 
home. 

Orchard is 63 and has spent nearly a quarter 
of a century in the penitentiary. Since incarcera- 
tion he has written a book containing not only a 
long confession of the Steunenberg affair but a 
detailed record of previous crimes, including sev- 
eral murders and mine and railroad bombings, 
principally in Idaho. 

The next meeting of the board of pardons will 


be in September, when Orchard’s case will be 
considered. 
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POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
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Mission Vulcanizing & Tire Co. 
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“RUN O’ THE HOOK” 


Edited by the President of San Francisco 

Typographical Union No. 21. Members are 

requested to forward news items to Rm. 604, 
16 First Street, San Francisco. 
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Just as we go to press we learn that John J. Neely, 
for more than 50 years a member of the union, died 
suddenly. He was a veteran member of the Chronicle 
chapel. 

Chairman Daniel W. Burbank on Tuesday ren- 
dered his decision in the arbitration proceedings 
between the union and the San Francisco News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. Chairman Burbank 
in his decision found for the publishers and re- 
fused to the union any portion of the increase re- 
quested. The opinion is twenty pages in length 
and is dated July 31st, although having been made 
known to the representatives of the union on Au- 
gust 5th. The arbitration agreement required that 
the affirmative votes of three members of the board 
of arbitration were necessary to decide the issue. 
Two representatives of the publishers on the board 
concurred in the conclusions and signed the de- 
cision. In the opinion of the chairman, any com- 
parisons between wages in San Francisco and in 
New York and Chicago were rejected. The opinion 
states that the term, “standard of living,” is not 
clear, although accepting “cost of living” figures 
as conclusive, and while acknowledging that the 
ownership of an automobile is indicative of the 
enjoyment of a higher standard of living, offsets 
this with the remarkable statement that “it is 
often acquired by discarding the satisfaction of 
owning a home, once the objective of every fam- 
ily.” (As if it were unreasonable that the worker 
should aspire to both the ownership of an automo- 
bile and a home.) Decision further states that the 
standard of living is “too unstable to be given very 
much weight...” The “Cost of Living Studies,” 
by Jessica B. Peixotto of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is quoted in the opinion. It will be recalled 
that this study, made by Miss Peixotto in 1921, 
but not published until 1929, was a survey of a 
group of families of members of No. 21, and in 
the conclusion found that the average family in- 
come of the group studied was about $2600. Al- 
though the newspaper scale was at the time of the 
study $48.50 and would have, had the member 
worked every work day in the year, yielded but 
$2322. The remarkable showing of the Peixotto 
study was made by including in the family income 
the earnings of wives and children employed, in- 
come from boarding and lodging houses, income 
irom investments, gifts, strike benefits, pensions, 
and in two instances sums up to $1000, classified 
as “occasional income.” ... The decision is bol- 
stered by quoting press dispatches anent the cost 
of living which appeared after the evidence was 
closed and which were not submitted as evidence 
by either party. Although the evident weight given 
to these newspaper articles, which were not in 
evidence, has been objected to, the objection can- 
not invalidate the award inasmuch as there is no 
appeal from the award of the local board of arbi- 
tration. 
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Although the arbitration was limited to a deter- 
mination of the weekly wage rate, and although 
those representing the union had endeavored to 
make the case one of reasonable length, it was 
necessary to rebut the great mass of exhibits sub- 
mitted by the publishers, many of which had lit- 
tle, if any, bearing on the issues. While other 
crafts have gained through arbitration, progress 
hopeless such a method when the 
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worker is opposed by an industry having the 
widespread ramifications and so nearly monopo- 
listic as the newspaper industry. 

Although not suffering a loss such as was the 
case in the arbitration of 1926-27, the union has 
failed to make progress through arbitration, and 
the question of future adjustment of scales de- 
serves the earnest attention of the membership. 
The arbitration decision just handed down is bind- 
ing on both parties until the 14th day of Febru- 
ary, 1931. 

The following excerpt from the report of the 
California State Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions to the Governor’s Council will no doubt 
interest our members, inasmuch as the director of 
the department, Will J. French, states that more 
requests for information on this question have 
come from members of San Francisco Typograph- 
ical Union than from any other trade union: 
Compensation for Injuries Going to and Returning 

From Work. 
A Mistaken Impression. 

1. Although it will be twenty years within a few 
months since California’s first Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law was passed, men of intelligence 
often express surprise when informed that injuries 
occurring while going to or returning from the 
place of employment are not compensable, unless 
some unusual factor enters, such as means of 
transportation furnished by the employer. 

Such Legislation Rare. 

2. Austria is the only country that provides this 
form of coverage for employees. Queensland in 
Australia has a similar law, and New South Wales 
in the same country may have adopted like legis- 
lation. 

Underlying Principle and Heavy Cost Explained. 

3. The theory of compensation is that each in- 
dustry shall care for its killed and injured. The 
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general world-wide opinion is that this protection 
should not extend to public accidents in the form 
of a tax on business, and redress is possible against 
those responsible for injuries sustained on the 
streets, in trains or on the water. There would have 
to be a tremendous increase in insurance rates jf 
traffic accidents were added to occupational risks, 
and this extra premium total would be reflected 
in higher costs when purchases are made or work 
is done. 

“300 Members by January, 1931”—This is a 
direct talk to members of the Chronicle and News 
Mutual Aid Societies as well as those belonging 
to other sick benefit societies. The Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society notes with pleasure the spien- 
did reports of our sister organizations as they have 
appeared in previous issues of this column and 
offers its congratulations. It proves that members 
of these societies REALIZE the advantages to be 
derived therefrom, but they should ALSO realize 
that belonging to only ONE such organization js 
NOT sufficient. We strongly urge upon every 
printer eligible to belong to the Chronicle or News 
societies, to join at once if not already a member; 
but we also advise them to have AMPLE protec- 
tion in case of sickness by ALSO being members 
of the Union Printers’ Mutual Society. Next May 
will be forty-four years that this society has served 
humanity. Is that not a record of which to be 
proud and by which to be guided when joining a 
sick benefit organization? Almost every chapel in 
San Francisco and many in Oakland boasts of a 
member. Ask him about the society or write for 
further information to the  secretary-treasurer, 
Albert Springer, Sr., 550 Baker street. Remem- 
ber the initiation fee at present is half-rate. 

Ray G. Barnhart, who has been ill for some 
weeks, on Thursday entered the San Francisco 
Hospital for treatment. Mr. Barnhart some weeks 
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ago applied for admission to the Union Printers’ 
Hom. His application has been approved and 
as soon as there is a vacancy he will go to Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By C. C. 

Jimmie Laing, dean of the copyholders, has 
journeyed by automobile to his old home town, 
Carson City, Nevada, where he expects to meet 
friends of former years and talk over the “good 
old days.” 

Our good looking Jewish boy, in the person of 
Joseph Flaherty, returned to his labors Monday 
after a most enjoyable two weeks spent among 
any number of bathing beauties and hot dog stands 
nine Santa Cruz beach. Boy, he must have been 
inspited, for the way he runs that proof press now 
in nobody's business. 

Dan O’Connell got tired of doping Weinstein 
ads and listening to Mickey Donelin talk about his 
cats, so he decided to get away for a while and, 
as his destination happens to be Harbon Hot 
Springs, no doubt Dan will return and subdue 
Donelin. 

I. H. Marietta put on a sub and declared that 
his vacation will be spent in California, Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, Montana and Los 
Angeles. He expects to be gone about three 
months. 

Earl Curtis bid Shannon and Holland a fond 
farewell and departed for his old haunts, or to be 
more exact, the Clear Lake district. 

Machinist Caughrean visited Santa Cruz during 
last week, indulging in fishing, swimming and just 
loatin’ ’round. 

Extra! Les Reynard ruins another pair of trou- 
sers. Reynard hates to see metal on the floor, 
especially from a squirting machine. The other day 
a squirt started and Lester got right under it, 
acquiring another ruined pair of pants. Any sub- 
scriptions for a new pair will be gladly received 
and is started with the large sum of one rupee. 
Please help the gent! 

a 
MAILER NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 

From a reliable source the writer learns that 
John McArdle has asked for a decision from the 
executive council of the M. T. D. U. as to when 
he is to take office as president of the M. T. D. U., 
on September lst or November lst. It appears 
the M. T. D. U. did not change the law to con- 
form with the I. T. U. law. Now that the court 
has set the hearing on the ancillary bill of com- 
plaint for September 25th, it may be McArdle’s 
desire to appear in court as president of the 
M. T. D. U. It is quite probable that Smith and 
White will hold on to the office until November 
Ist in order to appear at the court hearing as offi- 
cers of the M. T. D. U., besides using their best 
efforts in an endeavor to make things as tough 
as possible for McArdle. The history of the M. T. 
D. U. has shown that M. T. D. U. statesmen are 
not above forming “combinations” to maintain 
themselves in power, and always at the expense 
of the rank and file. Probably the Smith and 
McArdle factions have reached an “understand- 
ing.” There is the case of John White. He was 
4 bitter enemy of Smith’s for several years. All 
at once White’s opposition to Smith resulted in 
4 happy “make-up” with Smith when White was 
appointed vice-president to fill the unexpired term 
of John Gallagher. But with the M. T. D. U. treas- 
ury about depleted, with no bright chances of that 
treasury ever being filled to overflowing with a 
Surplus, it would seem that “a condition and not 
any fine theories” now confronts the McArdle pro- 
Sram. Some other policy than that of “killing off 
the enemy” by handing them political jobs will 
be for him to solve. 

The erstwhile back-sea driver of the M. T. D. U. 
(McArdle), it would seem, is also anxious to be 
the front-seat driver of the M. T. D. U. chariot 
at the Houston convention. The M. T. D. U. states- 
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men have made a fine mess of things in their 
attempts to keep alive the M. T. D. U. in the 
interests of the working mailer. But while there’s 
life there’s hope. The snarl in which the outgoing 
and incoming officers of the M. T. D. U. now find 
themselves entangled might possibly be straight- 
ened out by letting the Smith and McArdle fac- 
tions lay their cards on the table at the Houston 
convention and let the delegates decide the issue. 
One way out of the difficulty would be for the 
delegates at the Houston convention to favor the 
sending to the referendum a proposition to with- 
draw the injunction, discontinue further court 
action and dissolve the M. T. D. U. H. Mitchell, 
vice-president-elect of the M. T. D. U., has been 
quoted as stating he was “opposed to the expendi- 
ture of any further money in court action against 
the I. T. U.” If this is Mr. Mitchell’s present atti- 
tude in the matter, we can see but one logical 
course for him to follow at the present time, and 
that policy is to advocate the withdrawal of all 
injunctions against the I. T. U. Being that the 
McArdle ticket was elected on a reform party 
platform, the only plan that we can see of reform- 
ing the M. T. D. U. would be for the officers- 
elect to advocate it being dissolved. 

James T. (“Scaurie”) Moore, for several months 
a patient at the Union Printers’ Home, is reported 
as having suffered a relapse, we regret to learn. 

. Frank C. Lee, who has been confiend at a 
local hospital for several weeks, has returned home 
and expects returning to work shortly . . . Robert 
(“Bob”) Hearn has recovered sufficiently from 
his recent illness to resume work. ... Among those 
who are vacationing from the daily or nightly 
grind, as the case may be, are: Chas. York, Chroni- 
cle chapel, and S. J. Finnegan, Call-Bulletin chapel. 
Several others have announced their intention of 
taking vacations during the coming month, Sep- 
tember, which, it seems, is a favorite month for 
mailer vacationists. . . . Many members of local 
printing trades will learn with regret of the death 
of John W. (“Jack”) Morrissey, in Australia. He 
was a well-known member of No. 18. Of late 
years he had engaged in the hotel business in 
Honolulu, Tracy, Calif., and this city. Owing to 
frequent attacks of asthma and failing health, he 
retired from business and returned to Australia 
about two years ago. He was a man of sterling 
qualities. 

oe 
SHOULD WAGE-EARNERS OWN AUTOS? 

(An Editorial in the Philadelphia Daily News.) 

In opposing a request by St. Louis car railway 
workers for an increase in the rate of pay, counsel 
for the company resorted to an argument that 
should be denounced by every manufacturer and 
merchant in the country. The lawyer asserted that 
37 per cent of the men own automobiles. This, he 
argued, indicated that the rate of pay was already 
too high and should be reduced instead of being 
increased. 

A man who makes such an argument as this 
should be put away in a lunatic asylum. A cor- 
poration that operates upon such a wage policy 
should have its charter revoked as being, not only 
a public nuisance, but subversive of the public wel- 
fare. 

If the wages of workers are to be reduced to 
such a level that they can not buy automobiles, the 
automobile industry will be largely destroyed. 
Its prosperity is dependent almost entirely upon 
the ability of the wage earners to buy cars. 

The idea that men should be paid as little as 
possible is cruel, vicious and based upon brutal ig- 
norance of modern economic essentials. Industrial 
and business leadership today must discard it. In 
place of it, management must substitute the high 
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wage policy and seek ceaselessly to increase the 
level of real wages. This can be done by maintain- 
ing the present price level and increasing the rate 
of pay; or by lowering prices while maintaining 
the present wage level. 

This is the real task of modern management, 
and only in doing it can it justify itself and our 
present economic system. 
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LOW WAGE VICTIMS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) : 

Marion is not the only sore spot in North Caro- 
lina nor are deplorable conditions confined to the 
textile industry. 

A public-spirited citizen of Winston-Salem re- 
cently said that, if relief work was instituted for 
those in distress, practically the entire industrial 
population of the community would be eligible. 


“This would include not only those unable to 


secure employment but those with steady jobs,” 
he said. 


“With wage scales as low as one dollar a day 
in the Reynolds tobacco plants the workers are 
unable to buy the barest necessities of life. 


“Such a wage, or one considerably larger, would 
obviously not provide sufficient food, let alone 
shelter and clothing. 


“How they maintain existence is a mystery but 
they do and the employers seem glad to face bitter 


and growing public disapproval rather than remedy 
the situation.” 
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Directing the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to collect more detailed figures on unemployment 
and then nullifying the direction by refusing to ap- 
propriate the money to pay for the work entailed 
was one of the anti-labor achievements of the re- 
cent session of Congress, which passed the bill on 
this subject introduced by Senator Wagner of 
New York without the financial means to make the 
law effective. “It is useless for Congress to tell us 
what to do without preceding it with means to do 
it,” declared Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, in commenting on the lack of 
funds to collect the information called for in the 
Wagner law. 


—_—_————_@_____—__ 


The President has committed himself to the pri- 
vate operation of Muscle Shoals plan, and declares 
he will veto the Senate plan of governmental oper- 
ation. The President made this announcement in a 
letter to Congressman Reece of Tennessee, who is 
seeking renomination. His opponent attacked him 
because of his opposition in the House to the 
Norris plan of government operation of Muscle 
Shoals, which has been approved by the Senate. 
The President wrote to Reece: “I am assured 
the Senate plan can not be passed in the House. 
Nor would I approve the plan, because it is not in 
the interests of Tennessee or the rest of the na- 
tion.” 
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A dispatch in a Detroit newspaper recently told 
of a strike at the Fisher Body Works, Flint, 
Mich. The strikers charged that they were not 
earning enough to live decently. In an adjoining 
column of the same newspaper appeared a story 
saying that Frederick Fisher of Fisher Body 
Works had just spent $1,500,000 for his new steam 
yacht, the Nakhoda, a ship 236 feet long and 
marvelously decorated; described as the last word 
in modern luxury and as Mr. Fisher’s “pleasure 
boat.” Mr. Fisher can sail away from the scene 
of his triumph and his conflict, or the conflict of 
the workers who seek living wages and decent 
working conditions. If this gentleman, sitting in 
the cool shade of awnings on deck, surrounded by 
his happy party, has even seen the interior of the 
dwellings of the workers who have made this 
wealth possible for him; if he has seen and looked, 
with understanding eyes, then, to “if” again, if he 
is human, a flicker of doubt will pass through his 
mind. If he is human. 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING LAW 


Announcement has come from the office of the Secretary of State at Sacra- 
mento to the effect that sufficient signatures have been filed to put the matter of a 
daylight saving law on the ballot in order to have the voters of the State determine 
whether or not they favor such a course in California. Thus the proponents of that 
scheme, by spending a large amount of money, have been able to induce enough 


people to sign up to gain their ends insofar as a decision by the people is concerned, 
and the only fear that need be entertained is that these same interests may spend 
sufficient money in the approaching campaign to deceive a majority of the people 
as to their real purpose and thereby persuade many to vote against their own best 
interests on this question. 


Who wants this law, anyway? Labor has been for years definitely against it. 
Agriculture does not want it. School people are opposed to it. Hotel and restaurant 
people know it would be harmful to their business. The amusement industries de- 
clare that it would spell irretrievable loss to them, as was proven when the plan was 
tried out during the war. 


Usually when there is a demand for any such change in conditions we find some 
public welfare organization sponsoring it, but what do we find in the case of the 
so-called daylight saving law? The agitation for it comes very largely from one 
source—the stock gamblers who want to inconvenience the whole population of the 
State so that they may have an additional hour to gamble on the Eastern stock 
markets. Here is to be found the real reason for all the agitation that is going on 
in California for moving the clock back. However, none of the agitators are frank 
enough to admit the source from which their desire springs, nor will those circulat- 
ing the petitions tell their victims the source from which they derive their pay. 


If industry wants to start an hour earlier in the morning there is now nothing 
to prevent it from doing so. If farmers desire to get out into the fields at sunrise 
they need not turn the clock back or ahead in an effort to deceive themselves, be- 


cause they are free to act precisely as they please in the premises. If the merchant 
feels that getting up earlier and going to bed sooner would help him there is no one 


to deny him the right to follow his inclinations to his heart’s desire. If parents 
think that “early to bed and early to rise will make their children healthy, wealthy 
and wise,” no one will object to them putting their theory into actual practice with- 
out interfering with the hands of the clocks in other people’s homes. These being 
facts, it must be clear to everybody that none of these elements is responsible for 
the attempt to get a law on the statue books that will compel the entire population 
of the State to join in the move to make otherwise honest clocks indulge in pre- 
varication. 


The truth is that no responsible body of citizens is at all interested in bringing 
about any such change as the stockbrokers are attempting to foist upon the people 
of California for their own benefit. It is also true that if the facts of the situation 
can be put in possession of the people the result will be the overwhelming defeat of 
the attempt of selfish interests to inconvenience the great mass of the people in order 
that they may have more time to carry on their manipulations of the stock market. 


The adoption of their plan would undoubtedly result in further menacing in- 
dustrial progress and business stability at a time when everybody is entertaining the 
hope that things may get better commercially and industrially in order that the 
thousands now suffering may be given an opportunity to live like human beings! 
ought to live in a land of plenty. There are always those in our midst who care not 
if they take the joy out of life for others so long as they gain, advantage for them- 
selves, and this is just that sort of an effort. The people must be informed of the 
real purpose of the daylight saving scheme and there will then be no doubt as to the 
action they will take on election day. 
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Once again it is necessary to pin a medal on 
Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh. He has 
taken a crack at the cheap and tawdry press of 
New York. Newspapers that “have no serious 
purpose” are not to be “co-operated with” by him. 
In this stand the flying colonel is displaying about 
as much courage as he showed on the flight to 
Paris. It isn’t easy to stand up against the sen- 
sational press. When pictures of the Lindbergh 
baby were made public they were given out by the 
colonel. He took the pictures and gave to each 
fortunate agency a different picture so that they 
might be copyrighted. Five New York newspap- 
ers got no baby pictures. A great many thought 
this was spite work, but it was nothing of the 
kind. It was an expression of a tremendously sin- 
cere purpose—almost a qoixotic purpose. 

* * * 

Marlen Pew, the editor of Editor and Publisher, 
journal of newspaperdom, reveals what was back 
of this seeming favoritism in the matter of pictures. 
Pew writes about a conversation between himself 
and Colonel Lindbergh over the matter of cheap 
newspapers. Pew describes Lindbergh’s long con- 
versation as modest, sincere, almost philosophical, 
in which the Lindbergh voice was never raised 
above normal. His position was that of a citizen 
protesting against an evil in public life. “There is 
not a boastful, self-assertive, conceited atom in 
him,’ Pew writes, ‘yet I have known few men 
possessed of greater determination, fixed purpose 
and calm assurance.” Lindbergh values good news- 
papers—what he calls the “constructive press,” 
and speaks of its “remarkable liberality” in deal- 
ing with his work. But of such as the five New 
York newspapers with which he refuses to have 
relations he minces no words. These, he said, Mrs. 
Lindbergh and he could not “co-operate with and 
maintain our self-respect.” Their practices he 
termed “contemptible.” He termed them “a social 
drag,” a ‘waste of time’ and non-constructive, 
having “no serious purpose.” 

* Ok 

It is not in Lindbergh to be superficial and it 
seems to be his nature that he cannot encourage 
or condone the superficial, which does not mean 
that he is dull, lacks wit or dislikes fun, because 
he is the complete reverse of dull, few wits are 
keener, and he loves fun. But he has a sense of 
values and a sense of proportion. Few have made 
a cleaner analysis of cheap, sensational American 
newspaperdom. There is no lack of evidence of 
the admiration and affection held by the American 
People and particularly young people for this 
knight of the air. It is recorded that in a recent 
examination a class of youngsters, asked what they 
wanted most to know about, put Lindbergh at the 
head of the list, ranking Lincoln and Washington 
second and third. If American youth admires the 
courage and the adventure of Lindbergh it also 
can profitably admire his mental qualities, his de- 
nunciation of the cheap and shoddy and tawdry. 

Pew writes that the colonel doesn’t exactly feel 
sure that he can reform the newspapers he con- 
demns, but he knows he can make his protest. 
These newspapers that to him have been “disgust- 
ing” and “humiliating” at least do not get his en- 
couragement. His protest is made “against such 
Journalism in behalf of other persons who are 
similarly plagued and cannot defend themselves.” 
This healthy, clean-minded resentment against a 
type of American journalism rampant in New York 
and Chicago and more or less imitated in many 
cites is one of the most inspiring and encourag- 
‘ng developments of late. And it lacks all of the 
clements of preachment. To none is it more valu- 
able than {oO wage earners. 
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She—Jane was entertaining her boy friend last 
night when some roughneck threw a brick through 
the window. 

He—My gosh, did it do any damage? 

She—The darn thing hit Jane in the neck and 
knocked out three of her boy friend’s teeth. 

_ 

While visiting a friend’s home recently I over- 
heard his little girl saying her prayers before going 
to bed. This is what she said in part: 

“I thank God I gave some of my candies to my 
little brother. 

“I thank God I gave some of my candies to my 
mother and daddy. 

“And I thank God there was some left.” 


“Mama,’ asked little Betty Riley, “if I grow up 
and marry, will I have a husband like papa?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And if I don’t marry, will I be an old maid 
like Aunt Lizzie?” 

“Yes, darlin’.” 

“Well, mama,” offered Betty, after some reflec- 
tion; “it’s a hell of a world for us women, isn’t it?” 


A friend was showing a Scotsman round his cut- 
lery factory. “Here’s a souvenir for you, Mac,” he 
said, when the visit was over, and handed him a 
pocket knife. “But,” he added, “You'll have to 
give me a penny for it, so it cannot cut our friend- 
ship.” 

With some reluctance the Scot searched his 
pockets and at last produced a nickel. 

“Have ye got change?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Sorry,” replied his friend. “I’m afraid I 
I haven’t.” 

Mac thought for a minute. “Then ye can just 
gie me four more knives,” he said—Forbes Maga- 
zine. 


He had proposed and the girl had turned him 
down. 

“Ah, well,” he sighed dejectedly, “I suppose I’ll 
never marry now.” 

The girl couldn’t help laughing a little, she was 
so flattered. 

“You silly boy!” she said. “Because I’ve turned 
you down, that doesn’t mean that other girls will 
do the same.” 

“Of course it does,” 
smile. ‘If you 
Answers. 


he returned with a faint 
won’t have me, who will?”— 


The prosecuting attorney was examining a Ne- 
gro witness. 

“Now, Tom,” he said, “tell us what you know 
about this fight.” 

“Well, boss,” began Tom, “I thinks—” 

“T don't want to know what you think. Tell us 
what you know.” ; 

“I thinks,” said Tom, as he began again. 

“I told you not to tell us what you think.” 

“But, boss,” said Tom, apologetically, “I ain’t 
no lawyer. I can’t talk without thinking.” 


The runner was as safe as a quart of grape-juice 
at a college prom. 

The second baseman couldn’t catch a cold in 
Siberia. 

Whoosis lifted a fly that was higher than a dia- 
mond necklace at Tiffany’s. 

The umpire was blinder than an earth-worm in a 
London fog. 

The home team got more runs than a pair of 
silk stockings in a bramble patch. 

The game was tighter than a Pullman car win- 
dow. 

The twirler had as many curves as Ziegfeld’s 
chorus. ; 

The stands were as crowded as a sophomore’s 
runabout.—Judge. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 


Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who's 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—What is labor’s slogan for the coming po- 
litical campaign? 

A.—“We will not vote for a candidate for Con- 
gress who is opposed to a law prohibiting the issu- 
ance of injunctions in labor disputes.” 


Q.—When and where will the next convention 
of the Illinois Federation of Labor be held? 

A.—At Springfield, beginning Monday, 
tember 15th. 


Sep- 


Q.—What is “idle money’? 

A.—This is an expression sometimes used for 
out-of-work benefits paid by trade unions or pub- 
lic authorities to workers temporarily unemployed. 


Q.—Is there a State federation of labor in every 
State? 


A.—Yes. : 


Q.—How does labor regard the yellow dog con- 
tract, by which a worker promises not to join a 
trade union? 

A.—The American Federation of Labor holds 
that such contracts are void as against public 
policy, that they are signed under duress and co- 
ercion, and that they have no place in this nation’s 
democratic institutions. 


eee ee 
LIMIT OUTPUT TO BOOST PROFITS. 


Employer economists have yelped themselves 
hoarse in condemnation of the alleged “restriction 
of output” by trade unionists to maintain a reason- 
able price for the use of their labor power. 


It is remarkable what a change comes over the 
spirit of the economists when output restriction is 
adopted by employers for the exclusive benefit of 
investors who “earn” their living by clipping 
coupons and endorsing dividend checks. 

The advantages of restriction of output for the 
benefit of employers and investors is described by 
Alfred J. Williams in an article in the Annalist, 
the “journal of finance, commerce and banking,” 
published by the New York Times Company, on 
the “co-operative control of crude petroleum out- 
put.” 

Owners of the petroleum industry, Mr. Williams 
declares, have been struggling for years to gain 
control of the supply of the raw material in the oil 
industry—crude petroleum. Why have they sought 
this control? To pay higher wages and shorten 
the hours of labor of men who do the work? Not 
at all. According to Mr. Williams the prospect of 
adequate restriction of output is bright and “will 
work for greater stabilization of earnings and se- 
curity values.” 

The owners of some of the oil wells have re- 
duced the output 50 per cent. Present work cen- 
ters around bringing the recalcitrant operators, 
usually small ones, into the voluntary agreements. 
“Success for the movement will tend to stabilize 
prices and earnings,” concludes Mr. Williams, “and 
should be a welcome factor in the situation from 
the point of view of the investor in oil securities.” 

——— 

An old lady walked into a judge’s office. 

“Are you the judge of the reprobates?” she in- 
quired. 

“T am the judge of probate,” replied his honor. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,” she answered. “You 
see, my husband died detested and left several 
little infidels and I want to be their executioner.” 
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“Ormazed” LJNION LABEL “ti 


Pultebews 


To pai Members: Deal Only With Firms Fair To Or- 
ganized Labor and Those Who So Declare Themselves 


Preceee soos eereoeos 
Wear Wickman’s Union Made Gloves 
Specially Designed For Your Need 


Wickman Glove Factory 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
San Francisco ‘Agency Oakland ir 


UAL 
O'NEILL & LALLY GLOVE’& SOCK SHOP 
462 7th St., near Bdwy. 


32 Sixth Street 


essen 4ane 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


Ah PRINT 
CERADES [NN couNG) 
an Che 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN HAVING 
WORK DONE ON YOUR CAR 


Poeoecrccoco] 


Fine Tailored Clothes Cost No More 


ALWAYS B O Ss Ss UNION 


FAIR TAILOR 
HEmlock 0414 - 1034 Market - Granada Block 


| Cooks and Waiters 


35 SIXTH ST. 
Cor Stevenson 


1730 FILLMORE ST. 
Near Sutter 


THE LEADER DAIRY LUNCH, Inc. 


70 FOURTH ST. 631 BROADWAY 63 FIFTH ST. 
Corner Jessie Near Grant Ave. Near Market 


SY 


PROFESSIONAL | 


“Over Twenty Years’ Experience” 


R. J. BANDY, O. D. 


OPTOMETRIST 


2495 Mission Street Cor. Twenty-first 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, August 1, 1930. 

Called to order at 8 P. M., by President Baker. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell re- 
ported having suffered an accident, and Henry 
Heidelberg appointed secretary pro tem. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed, noting an additional report of Bottlers No. 
293 as having furnished the Council with a list of 
its membership as means of advertising unfair 
concerns. 

Credentials—From Operating Engineers No. 64, 
Richard Patterson, A. P. Zimmerman, David A. 
Richardson, W. R. Towne, V. Howard. Milk 
Wagon Drivers—Geo. Freeman vice Frank J. Mc- 
Govern. Teamsters 85—James E. Wilson vice 
John P. McLaughlin. Sailors’ Union, Andrew J. 
Furuseth vice George Larsen. Masters, Mates and 
Pilots No. 40—Tracy D. Cartland vice George D. 
McLaughlin. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Retail Shoe Salesmen 
410, giving a list of signed shoe stores in Mission 


- street: Benders at 2412, Karl’s at 2310, Douglas at 


2611, and Gallenkamps at 2050, 2300, 3383 and 
4500. From President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, transmitting 100 copies of 
pamphlet “Yellow Dog Contracts—Menace to 
American Liberties.” 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage Agree- 
ment of Sausage Makers No. 203. 

Report of Executive Committee—Controversy 


between Pucci Brothers and Milk Wagon Drivers, 
referred to the Secretary for adjustment. Dealing 
with motion passed by previous meeting of Counc; 
that committee pass on and recommend an increase 
in salaries of the employees of the Council, com. 
mittee found and recommended as proper an ad. 
vance of ten dollars a week for the employees jp 
the office: Secretary John A. O’Connell, Lega 
Adviser Theo. Johnson, and Assistant Secretary 
Sarah S. Hagan. 


Reports of Unions—Bottlers 293—Hollywood 
ginger ale and products of the Company, Pomo, 
Moco, Orange Drink and Fruit Juices, are unfair, 
Journeymen Tailors have signed up Cab Tailors, 
245 3d street. Teamsters 85, are prosecuting vig. 
orously boycott against Modesto and Challenge 
brands of butter, and the Joint Council are finan. 
cially supporting the striking milk drivers in Mo. 
desto. Ornamental Plasterers, conditions in the 
trade are bad, and desire Board of Trustees of the 


War Memorial to patronize local firms. Hatters, 
business is slow, ask demand for label. Auto Me. 
chanics ask demand for their label. Electrical 


Workers 151, complain that the merger of the P. 
G. and E. and the Great Western Power (o, js 
resulting in lay-off of all classes of employees, 
Milk Wagon Drivers find inroad of non-licensed 
milk dealers distributing milk from antiquated 
vehicles. Culinary Unions, advise to keep out of 
Foster's Lunch Places. Motion Picture Operators, 
reported court proceedings during last week. 


Trade Union Promotional League—The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary is doing good work, are laying in supply 
of women’s silk stockings with the union label, 
and selling quantities of same. 

Special Committees—Special Committee on 
Campaign for the Power Bonds recommended that 
committee be authorized to visit the labor unions 
and enlist their moral and financial support in an 
endeavor to win the pending bond election: that 
Council issue a circular letter on the subject. call- 
ing for donations, and issue credentials to commit- 
tee, and that secretary act in conjunction with 
committee in carrying out the recommendations. 
Concurred in. 


Report of Joint Labor Day Committee—Con- 
tained a recommendation that hereafter committee 
meet every Saturday evening until Labor Day. 
Concurred in. 

Non-Partisan Political Committee—Report o/ 
proceedings and recommendations of convention 
held in the Labor Temple, Saturday evening July 
26th, read and a motion was made and seconded 
that the recommendations for endorsement be 
taken up seriatim; amendment made and seconded 
that the whole matter be laid over for one week. 

Call for 
motion to 
practically 
then made 


the previous question being made and 
close debate having been carried by 
unanimous standing vote; motion was 
and carried that the motion to postpone 
for one week be decided by a roll call vote. 


The roll was called by the secretary pro tem. 
and as each name was called the delegate voted for 
or against postponement, and his vote tallied by 
the assistant secretary. The assistant secretary r¢- 
ported and the chair announced that 102 votes 
were cast in favor of postponement and 90 against 


PACIFIC COAST DAIRY 
S. LOMBARDI & SONS 
Cream and Milk 
Pasteurized and Pure 
from 


Producer 


to 
Consumer 
“Fresh by a Day” 


Call— 


DElaware 
3680 


2414 San Bruno Avenue 
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postponement of further action until next regular 
meeting of the Council. 

Election Committee—Reported the result of 
election for delegates to the Marysville convention 
of the California State Federation of Labor as fol- 
lows; Total vote cast 191, of which 16 were found 
scattering and not counted as failing to conform 
to the rules of election; 120 votes were counted for 
Roe H. Baker, 132 for Wm. Rhys, and 99 votes 
for Thomas Rotell. The two delegates receiving 
the highest number of votes were declared elected, 
to-wit: Roe H. Baker and William Rhys. 

Receipts—$547.10. Expenses—$211.49. 

Council adjourned at 10:45 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
HENRY: HEIDELBERG, Secretary pro tem. 


eS 
UNEMPLOYED STARVE. 


“Prevailing absence of protection against unem- 
ployment, either through systematic measures of 
prevention or unemployment insurance, reflects 
discredit on all those responsible for the operation 
of large-scale enterprises,” declares the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, composed of the 
chief executives of all the standard railroad labor 
organizations. 

“It is time to say bluntly that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with an industrial sys- 
tem whereby workers are deprived of their sub- 
sistence in order that security holders may con- 
tinue to draw unearned income,” the statement 
continues. “The proposition that idle men must 
starve in order that idle property may earn re- 
turns is indefensible. Underfed children produce a 
greater social loss than underpriced stocks and 
bonds.” 


The association insists that if business execu- 
tives refuse to voluntarily remedy the unemploy- 
ment evil organized labor will demand that respon- 


sibility for protecting the livelihood of workers be 
imposed upon employers by law. 


Pree mmm e emer ro moore eee 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 


major problem. It isn’t. Industry’s supreme 
problem is how to give employment to all able and 
willing to work. A secondary problem is how to 
provide for employees no longer capable of work- 
ing. How many industrial leaders in this or any 
other country have ever felt a direct personal re- 
sponsibility for finding a solution for national un- 
employment? How many heads of corporations 
have felt their responsibility extended beyond that 
owed their stockholders? How many of them have 
done anything to institute adequate study of the 
problem? Has “capital” given convincing proof 
that it realizes that its very existence depends up- 
on its ability to provide others reasonable means 
to earn an existence? How many employers have 
considered their relationship to the whole capital- 
istic scheme of things and the obligation resting 
upon them to so act as to insure its continuance? 

One Forbes reader has made a_ suggestion 
worthy of prompt consideration: On top of pro- 
viding corporate reserves for depreciation, sinking 
funds, interest, dividends and other purposes bene- 
ficial to the security owners set up a wage reserve, 
an employment reserve, to be drawn upon when- 
ever wage payments fall below a certain minimum. 


Of course, it is easy to theorize. It is easy to 
preach to employers, executives and others about 
the lovely things they should do for workers; but 
how to find the wherewithal to distribute more to 
workers at a time like this, when most managers 
are sweating to make ends meet, is another matter. 
Hard facts and figures cannot be ignored. Just 
what should be done in each case cannot be dog- 
matically laid down. It is a problem calling for 
the exercise of the highest order of business states- 
manship. 


Will industry, however, be able to defend in- 
definitely its failure to provide wage reserves when 
it takes care to provide every other imaginable 

‘kind of reserve?—Forbes Magazine. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES. 
Distribution is invariably described as industry’s 
{ 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 6353 


The mistress of the household represents the 
“purchasing power.” She cannot go on a strike, 
but she can obviate the necessity of striking by 
demanding the union label. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 

Alhambra Theatre. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Castro Theatre. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of “Modesto” and “Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Royal Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store. 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Saflors’ Union 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
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{ + Tn: Capmakers No. 9—Jos. Shaw, 3220 East 16th, Castro, Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 
‘ Labor Council Directory Oakland, Calif. Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
| Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays, 8:30 day- 273 Golden Gate avenue. 
{ bp. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Pp. m.; 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 Market. Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
| Capp streets. Secretary’s oftice and head- Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays at Temple. 
Quarters) Room. 205) Eabor Temple, he Labor Temple Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
paige sets teh { Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor Secretary, A. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 ' Temple. Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 
' p.m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
{ (Please notify Clarion of any change) Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 200 Guerrero. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays at 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 108 Valencia. 

saggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. See, Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No, 24—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Rill Posters No. 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
Peare Hall, 15th and Mission, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet 1st 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No, 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
srd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Rottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tues., Labor Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Rrewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
labor Temple. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Butchers No, 508—Meet 1st and 3rd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 
Carpenters No, 488—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Cemetery Workers—Meets 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


“vga rmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 143 
Albion, 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia, 

Cleaners, Dyers and 
710 Grant Building. 


104— 


and 3rd 


Pressers No. 17960—Office, 


Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Elevator Operators and Starters No. 
Ist Thursday, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 

Electrical Workers Nu. 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at labor 
Temple, 

Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd ana 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday at 
515 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursday evenings at Metropolitan Hall, South 

San Francisco. 

Janitors No. 9—Mect lst and 3rd Thursdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Room 842, Pa- 
cific Building. 

Longshoremen’s Association—Sec., Emil G. Stein, 
85 Clay. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet 1st and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


87—Meet 


Meet 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F. Strother, 
Ferry Bldg. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—IFerry Building. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


110—Meet 2nd and 


Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 1st Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Sewermen No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers No. 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


460—Meet 2nd and 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 
Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Friday, 
Gate avenue. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at f.abor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., W. T. Colbert, 278 
Lexington. 


150 Golden 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 


Meets 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Mect 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Retall Clerks No, 432, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Driversa—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
3953 Sixteenth. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


64—Meet Ist and 3rd 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 
Stcve Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. §5—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox Way. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe 
Alden, 288 9th. 

Trackmen—Meet 4ih Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 


Manuel De Salles, 


1534 29th 


Attendants—Sec., Norah 


Typographical No, 21—Office, 16 First St. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, at 200 


Guerrero, 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m.; 2nd and last Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 
at 1171 Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thomas Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No, 44—112 Valencia. 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 1606 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: James H. Ford of the 
carpenters, Charles E. Smith of the teamsters, 
H. C. Morris of the printers, Henry O'Neill of the 
asphalt workers. 

William Rhys and Roe H. Baker were elected 
delegates to the Marysville convention of the State 
Federation of Labor at the meeting of the Labor 
Council last Friday night. 

The Molders’ Union gave an entertainment and 
jinks in the banquet room of the Labor Temple 
last Saturday night. The affair was largely at- 
tended and highly enjoyed by all. 

The Sausage Makers’ Union presented a new 
wage scale and working agreement to the Labor 
Council last Friday night and, under the rules, it 
was referred to the Executive Committee for study 
and report. 

From now until Labor Day the Labor Day 
Committee will meet every Saturday evening in 
the Labor Temple at 8 o'clock to complete the 
program and work out details of the celebration. 

The following delegates were seated at the last 
meeting of the Labor Council: From Operating 
Engineers No. 64, Richard Patterson, A. P. Zim- 
merman, David A. Richardson, W. R. Towne, V. 
Howard. Milk Wagon Drivers, Geo. Freeman vice 
Frank J. McGovern. Teamsters 85, James E. Wil- 
son vice John P. McLaughlin. Sailors Union, An- 
drew J. Furuseth vice George Larsen. Masters, 
Mates and Pilots No. 40, Tracy D. Cartland vice 
George D. McLaughlin. 

Federal employees are receiving a raise in pay 
of $60 to $100 a month through the provisions of 
the Welch bill, announced President Luther C. 
Steward of the Federal Employees’ Union, who 
arrived in San Francisco recently from Washing- 
ton. Steward and Representative Richard Welch, 
father of the pay bill, explained its provisions at 
the monthly meeting of the Federal Employees’ 
Union in Native Sons Hall. 

The proposition that idle men must starve in 
order that idle property may earn returns is inde- 
fensible and if business executives will not volun- 
tarily accept their responsibility to protect the 
livelihood of their employees, organized labor will 
demand legislation to force them to do so, the chief 
executives of the railroad labor organizations de- 
clared in a statement issued following a meeting at 
Cleveland. 

The cost of living in the United States de- 
creased an average of 2.8 per cent in the six 
months’ period from December, 1929, to June, 1930, 
according to data collected by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the Department of Labor in its 
semi-annual survey in thirty-two cities. 

A permanent national council on building con- 
struction, representing the various branches of 
this industry and allied agencies of finance, was 
created in Chicago at a meeting presided over by 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the National Build- 
ing Survey Conference, which was called at the 
suggestion of President Hoover after the business 
recession last fall. 
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A committee on which the American Federation 
of Labor will be represented will be appointed to 
advise Government departments on methods for 
the revision of the statistical service and to es- 
tablish a system of co-operation between Govern- 
ment departments and business, President Hoover 
announced on July 29th. 

Francis Drake, who is so well known to the 
members of the local trade union movement 
through his long activities therein as a member of 
Typographical Union No. 21, was re-elected vice- 
president of the Los Angeles Police Commission 
at the organization meeting of that body Monday. 


At the session of the entire general executive 
board of the International Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers at Cincinnati headquar- 
ters recently, John Gavin, of Toronto local No. 
304, was elected as a board member in place of 
John D. Corcoran, who passed away some months 
ago after a long service in behalf of the organiza- 
tion. Emil Muri of San Francisco, board member 
for the coast, attended and acted as chairman of 
several sessions. 

President Hoover announces the creation of a 
fact-finding committee to investigate unemploy- 
ment and unemployment relief measures. The offi- 
cial announcement states that the members of the 
committee will include representatives of the 
“American Federation of Labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Industrial Conference Board, the rail- 
way employees and other local organizations, the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, the Com- 
mittee on Economic Changes, and other economic 
bodies.” William M. Steuart, director of the cen- 
Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner of labor 
statistics, and a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture will be ex-officio members of the 
committee. 
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STEREOTYPERS’ CONVENTION. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

The International Stereotypers and Electrotyp- 
ers’ Union of North America, in convention in 
Indianapolis, Ind., defeated a five-day week pro- 
posal, with only one dissenting vote. 

The resolution was introduced by Percy Blake of 
Seattle, Wash. It proposed an absolute maximum 
of five days each week. The laws committee, 
headed by Leon Deveve of New York, proposed a 
substitute resolution that would permit local un- 
ions to negotiate a five-day week if they so desired. 

The convention decided that the constitution al- 
ready gave the local unions that right and the 
amendment was withdrawn and the original pro- 
posal voted on, and defeated. 

Another resolution that provided the union 
should accept no apprentice for five years because 
of the shortage of work, was introduced by Mr. 
Blake. This was defeated also. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the convention 
city for 1932. The 1931 convention will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, according to selection made in 
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CARPENTERS FIGHT WAGE DECREASES. 


The Bellar Construction Company of Los An- 
geles recently secured a contract from the Fox 
West Coast Theatre Corporation to build a theatre 
in Bakersfield. The construction company took 
advantage of the unemployment situation and en- 
gaged carpenters for from $5 to $8, the local scale 
being $9 for eight -hours, and established other 
anti-union working conditions. The carpenters’ 
local union and the Kern County Labor Council 
have placed both concerns on the unfair list. 
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SOUP LINES IN OKLAHOMA. 

“Unless some action is taken before winte; 
thousands of unemployed workers in Oklahoma 
will have to be fed in soup lines,” declares State 
Labor Commissioner W. A. Murphy, in a state. 
ment on the unemployment situation. 

Commissioner Murphy visualizes the situation 
as one in which the responsibility is on the em. 
ployers. He sees that under our present system 
of production the employers are: the ones who buy 
the ability of the workers to produce commodj. 
ties and perform service. It is also the employ. 
ers who refuse to buy this labor power and thus 
throw the workers into the streets without jobs, 
He therefore looks to business men assisted py 
State officials as the ones who must be relieq 
upon to provide the remedy for the nation-wide 
mismanagement of business executives. 

But in the same breath the Commissioner sug- 
gests the weakness of relying on business men to 
adequately meet the unemployment problem, 
“Most business men seem to have the idea that 
the situation will work itself out,” he says. “The 
machine age and the age of mergers have brought 
about a condition different from that heretofore 
experienced. Classes of skilled labor have heen 
released that never before sought aid of employ- 
ment agencies.” 


—— 

The mistress of the household represents the 
“purchasing power.’ She cannot go on a strike, 
but she can obviate the necessity of striking by 
demanding the union label. 
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